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BEMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS.
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sued upon these resolutions, memorials on the subject were
frequently presented, coming from every part of the country,
representing the general commercial distress; assigning the
removal of the deposits as the cause, and praying Congress to
direct their restoration to the Bank of the United States. The
friends of the Administration in the Senate denied the exist-
ence, in any extraordinary degree, of monetary pressure, and
asserted that these memorials were dictated by party spirit, or
were got up at the instance of the bank. Day after day the
Senate resounded with charges and counter-charges, inter-
mingled with debates of great ability and scope on some of the
financial questions involved. In this attitude of affairs, Mr.
Webster had occasion, on the 20th of January, to present a
series of resolutions passed by a public meeting in Boston, which
was attended by members of both the political parties, and con-

tion depends upon the suggestion that
this bank was so powerful and so deter-
mined to perpetuate its power, that it
was necessary to destroy it by an ex-
treme measure, coute que coute, and that
nothing less than a direct blow such as
he aimed at it, would have answered the
necessary purpose. But leaving out of
consideration entirely the personal feel-
ings in which his hostility to the bank
was said to have originated, the true
answer to this suggestion is, that what-
ever may have been the aims of the
Bank of the United States, and the
conduct of its chief manager, before
the removal of the deposits, its charter
could have been extended, or another
bank could have been created, under
provisions which would have obviated all
the supposed political dangers. The
bank that was presided over by Nicholas
Biddle never did, and never could have,
exercised so much power as to prevent a
statesman like Mr. Webster from incor-
porating into its renewed charter, or into
the charter of another bank, all the ne-
cessary safeguards which the purity of
elections and the independence of public
men may have required. Mr. Webster was
always ready to do this, and no one can
doubt his ability, with his long experience
and his thorough acquaintance with the
subject of public finance, to have formed
a national bank that would have con-
tinued the advantages of a sound national
currency, without being capable of being
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made the political instrument of a party.
But such were the prejudices and the
state of crimination and recrimination
excited at once by the step taken by the
Administration, that Mr. Webster, in
whose impartiality and uprightness the
'nation would in any other condition of
the public mind have been entirely dis-
posed to confide, could effect nothing be-
yond leaving upon record, for future
guidance, the evidence that his own
principles on these financial questions
were the true ones. The result was that
experiment after experiment, to which
this and the succeeding Administration
were led, failed to accomplish any thing
of importance in reference to the cur-
rency ; that a state of prejudice on the
question of a national bank -was per-
petuated until it became impossible to
create one; that a great national emer-
gency afterward found us without a na-
tional currency other than gold and sil-
ver, and drove the Government into the
issue of a currency consisting of its own
paper divorced from all relation to the
precious metals excepting that which was
to be measured by its speculative value
as a promise to pay; and that we have
never yet reached the means by which
the paper issues of private corporations
can be maintained as a national currency
at a par with gold and silvei1, or even bo
made a general medium of exchange,
without being enforced by the direct
credit of the Government itself.